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EGYPTIAN PLOUGHING. 


Although large portions of Egypt present barren des- 
erts, yet there are sections upon the banks of the Nile, as 


fertile as any country in the world. ‘The annual overflow- 
ing of the banks of this river, caused by the heavy rains in 
the mountainous districts near its source, deposites upon 
the land a great amount of rich vegetable compost, ren- 
dering the soil fertile to the fullest extent. Immediately 
after the subsidence of the waters, the inhabitants com- 
mence their tilling operations, which are not at all labo- 
rious. The natural richness of the soil renders but little 
preparation necessary for the reception of- seed. The 
ground is so soft that ploughing is slight labor, and the 
utensil used for this purpose is simple and light in its con- 
struction, as may be seen in the engraving. Oxen and 
asses are the only animals used in this service, as horses 
are employed in war and for riding for civil purposes. 
Sometimes among the poorer class of agriculturists an ox 
and an ass are seen yoked together in drawing the plough. 
But such an unequal connexion is rarely to be met with, 
for the disparity in the size and disposition of these ani- 
mals renders the draught in such a case very painful. 
That such a custom was practised among the early He- 
brews, is evident from the fact that a law, under the head 
of humanity to animals, was passed against such a con- 
nexion. See Deuteronomy, xxii. 10. 
[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 








Narrative. 


MY FRIEND’S FAMILY. 


“Edward,” said I, to my much loved friend, who had 
been my class-mate, and room-mate for many months, one 
day, as we were about closing our scene of studious toil, 
“ Edward, give me a sketch of some of the most important 
incidents of your past life, and, if desired, I will return 
the favor. We are now about to separate for distant sec- 
tions of the country, and should the strong bond of friend- 
ship and Christian affection, which has so long and firmly 
cemented us together, continue unbroken, it will be pleas- 
ant, in after time, for each to refer to any interesting 
events connected with the other.’”? For a few seconds, 
during which time Edward’s mind probably scanned the 
whole history of his past life, he sat silent and motion- 
less with his eyes fast fixed upon our faithful, though rusty 
stove, which we had already commenced removing from 
our apartment. “hen raising his head, said he, ‘‘ My own 
history appears quite unimportant. The incidents of but 
one period of my life are worth relating, and you have so 
frequently heard me refer to them, that I am sure the sub- 
ject must have become to you an old tale. I refer,” con- 
tinued he, ‘to the period of my conversion, and the re- 
markable conversion of my father, mother and only sister 
—incidents, the result of which, I trust, will be the union 
of our domestic circle, unbroken, in the Paradise of 
God.” 

“Such events,” T replied, ‘‘ may well assume a vast im- 
portance. They extend beyond the narrow bounds of 
visual objects; and, indeed, can only be measured by the 
countless revolving cycles of eternity. True, I have heard 
you refer to the conversion of yourself and parents, but 
have never heard you give the particulars, the relation of 
which would fully meet the object of my suggestion.” 

Edward, in compliance with my request, proceeded 
nearly as follows, (for I design to give his own language, 
as nearly as memory will enable me,) ‘‘ My father, you 
know, was a man of wealth, and high standing in his pro- 





| fession. My sister and myself were the only children, and 


on us, from infancy, was lavished every thing to gratify us 
that immense wealth and boundless paternal affection could 
supply. We were, indeed, the idols of our parents. Great 
expense was incurred to qualify us early in life, to act well 


‘our parts in the highest circles of society. Our education, 


however, was entirely of a light character, calculated only 
for show. My father was a bitter opponent to all experi- 
mental religion, and we were consequently taught, that to 
be the best dancer, painter, pianist, &c. should be the 
high bounds of our ambition. Through my sister, who 
was two years older than myself, 1 was introduced much 
earlier than I otherwise should have been, to the gay and 
fashionable scenes of youthful folly. When a little more 
than sixteen years old I was sent to school at H., some ten 
miles from home, my father having provided me with 
board in the family of «Mr. .Mi on acquaintance of his, to 
whose charge he committed me with the particular injunc- 
tion, that ] must be kept from all religious meetings or 
influences. During my stay in this family, which was 
nearly four months, I was frequently brought into difficul- 
ty by being charged, by the children of Mr. M., with their 
own mischievous acts, and was as often severely repri- 
manded by him. On stating my situation, and wish for a 
new boarding house to a student by the name of Freder- 
ick A., with whom I had formed a pleasant acquaintance, 
he informed me that his parents, who resided in the vil- 
lage, had a spare room, and would take one or two board- 
ers. I at once engaged the whole room to myself, togeth- 
er with board, of which I soon informed my parents, as also 
the reasons for leaving Mr. M.’s. Here commenced an 
entire new era in my hfe. In the family of Mr. A. all was 
entirely new and strange, The table was approached with 
invocation, and left with thanksgiving. Each day began 
and ended with prayer and praise. The entire family were 
living Christians, whose altar fires, like that of holy !srael, 
never waned. I was informed that the ringing of a small 
bell would give notice of the hours of family worship, and 
that I could attend or not, as best pleased me. From re- 
spect to the order of the house, the summons of the little 
bell was always strictly attended to. Observation soon 
convinced me that this family had some source of bliss to 
which I was a stranger. What was it? Was it their re- 
ligion? Perhaps it was. Observing Paley’s Evidences 
of Christianity in the breakfast room one morning, | car- 
ried it to my room, supposing I should ascertain from its 
perusal what religion was. In this, however, I was dis- 
appointed, though its arguments satisfied me of its truth. 
An increasing anxiety to know what religion was, induced 
me to get a Bible to gratify my curiosity. ‘T’o this hour | 
believe I was as ignorant of what Christianity was, as the 
darkest heathen. Paley had convinced me of its truth as 
a system, but upon what it was based, or what its object, 
and what its importance, [ was entirely ignorant. 1 had 
probably never read a verse in the Old or New Testament 
in my life. I commenced reading, and the command- 
ments emphatically came home. I saw what religion 
was; that it was based upon the relation which man sus- 
tains to his Maker, and the entire universe; that all its 
commands and requirements, being based upon these re- 
lations, were just and right; and in the consequences of 
obedience and disobedience I saw, in some measure, its 
great importauce. I believe, too, 1 had tolerably just con- 
ceptions of man’s lost condition as a transgressor, and his 
remedy in the death and mediation of the Saviour. I do 
not mean to convey the idea that this amount of light burst 
upon my moral vision all atonce.: On the contrary, it was 
the result of investigating the subject for several weeks. 
Here, however, I made a complete stand. I saw, that in 
order for me to be saved by the atonement, and become 
an heir of eternal bliss, an entire new course of life was 








requisite—that I must wholly abandon all that I had been 
accustomed to prize. This I could not consent to. I 
concluded, therefore, to think no more of the subject, and 
indeed, made every exertion for three weeks to banish it 
from the mind. But my efforts were worse than useless. 
The more I labored to keep my thoughts from it, the more 
complete its influence over them. Every passing day 
awakened and convinced me more fully of the importance 
and value of religion. At this time a vacation of two 
weeks spent at home diminished greatly my religious anx- 
1ety. 

On being interrogated on the subject by my father, I 
told him that the folks where I boarded I believed were re- 
ligious ; but that I had a room to myself, and they said 
nothing to me aboyt it, which by the way was false; for, 
as I was highly pleased with my boarding place, I wished 
to give such an account of it as would induce him to allow 
me to continue there—to which he assented. On my re- 
turn to school, the subject of my own salvaticn forced it- 
self upon my mind more powerfully than before I left. So 
strong was its influence, that in three weeks I was entire- 
ly incapacitated for my studies, and made up my mind to 
return home, and get my father to help me out of the trou- 
ble. Having packed my books and clothes, with the view 
of returning home the following day, as I was sitting in my 
lonely room, the two following questions forced themselves 
powerfully upon my mind :—What is religion? and what 
is its price? To the first of which I almost inadvertently 
replied—religion is that upon the rejection or attainment 
of which is suspended man’s eternal interests—interests 
high as heaven, deep as hell, and vast aseternity. It is an 
institution of a God of infinite goodness and wisdom, and 
must, therefore, be conducive to man’s highest interests in 
time as well as eternity. But what is its price? It isthe 
renunciation of sin. It requires the. giving up of myself, 
and all my earthly interests. But as religion makes pro- 
vision for our highest interests, even in time, it, of course, 
cannot require the renunciation or giving up of anything 
but what really conflicts with those interests. The price 
is certainly reasonable, and I will have religion. A little 
reflection, however, convinced me that I must sacrifice 
much more than I had for the moment realized. I felt 
that I should have to incur the sneers of my sister, and the 
scoffs of my associates ; but this was trifling in compari- 
son to the displeasure and violent opposition of my father, 
who would doubtless entirely disinherit, and turn me from 
his door penniless, if he could not induce me to renounce 
my religion. On the other hand, I saw that to reject re- 
ligion now was, in all probability, an eternal rejection— 
one that would involve, beyond hope, the ruin of the soul. 
I saw, too, that the wealth of my parents, two-thirds of 
which I had expected to inherit, might soon be scattered 
by adverse winds; or should I be permitted to possess it, 
very possible it would be to me a curse rather than a bless- 
ing. Added to this, who could assure me that I should 
live to mature years to receive, even should my father be 
pleased to bestow. Instead of living to see my parents, to 
receive from them the opposition I had supposed, the mor- 
row’s rising sun might behold me dead and damned, or 
(as hope for a moment lighted up the dark scene) some 
strange influence, like that which had operated on me, 
might awaken my parents and sister, and all of them, in- 
stead of opposing, might possibly accompany me home to 
heaven. 

Again, I felt that I would pay the price; I would have 
religion. For the first time in my life I fell upon my 
knees, and asked God to help me make the sacrifice—to 
dispel my darkness, and enable me that night so to repent 
of my sins, as believe on his Son, as to besaved. On ris- 
ing, I felt strengthened to go forward. I immediately 
called Mr. A., to my room, and told him my feelings. Af- 
ter giving me suitable instruction, and telling me it was 
my duty and privilege to experience saving grace and the 
evidence of it that honr, he proposed to have the whole 
family come to my room, and have a family prayer meet- 
ing for me, to which I readily assented. The exercises 
commenced by singing a few verses, which was followed 
with succcessive prayer by all present. While in prayer 
I believe I gave up myself, and all my interests, in solemn 
covenant to God. I asked the forgiveness of my sins, and 
acceptance through the atonement and mediation of Je- 
sus Christ, which | doubt not was granted! ‘The winds 
were hushed, and the tempest calmed. I felt a peace that 
had in it all the sweetness of heavenitself. Ithen too saw 
the depth of the pit from which I had been taken—from 
the total ignorance of having lived more than sixteen years 
without so much as reading one verse in the blessed Bible 
—from the strongest irreligious influences which could 
possibly be thrown around me—from my own temple of 
worldly ambition—from all this I had. been rescued by thie 
mercy of God, by means, it seemed to me, of special’ inter- 
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positions of Providence, and was now placed as a lamb in 
the very bosom of my Saviour. My flowing tears, for 
hours, could only give expression to the gratitude of my 
soul. I still saw before me the same opposition that I had 
before contemplated ; but O, to meet it all, or a hundred 
fold more, for my blessed Jesus, who had done so much 





for me, I thought would afford me the highest pleasure. 
The following morning I wrote to my parents, informing 
them of my conversion as simply and frankly as possible ; 
also detailing minutely all the circumstances which led to 
such a result. I expressed my fears that the step which I 
had taken would not meet their approbation, and solicited 
a candid investigation of the whole subject before passing 
upon me a final sentence of condemnation. When my fa- 
ther received the letter he was deeply indignant. The fol- 
lowing day he came with his carriage, and took -me and 
my baggage home with him. Ile expressed much sorrow 
and surprise that [ had been so foolish, and told me that I 
must give it up at once; if I did not, it would ruin all my 
prospects for my life—that he could not think of assisting 
me in a course so directly opposed to his wishes. 
[Z'o be Continued.]} 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


“Tt is too hard,” murmured Emma Mayhew to herself, 
as one bright balmy morning of June, She seated herself at 
the open window of her room, with her Latin reader and 
grammar in her hand, “‘ quitetoohard. Every thing with- 
cut is so joyous; waters dancing, birds singing, children 
playing, and all determined to be happy, and here I must 
sit and puzzle out some ”’— 

A slight rap at the door of her room, interrupted her 
reverie. ‘‘ Come in,” said she, in somewhat of a despond- 
ing tone, but as the bright face of Kate Fenno appeared 
in the open door-way, her own countenance lightened 
with a smile, and she asked hastily, ‘‘ Has your butterfly 
come out yet?” 

“* Yes, it is almost free from the cone,” answered Kate, 
‘« and it is so very beautiful, that Miss Andrews is in my 
room, and has permitted me to call you to come and 
see it.” 

Emma did not require a second bidding, for.any plea 
to leave her room in study hours was welcome, and in a 
moment she stood with Kate, by the side of Miss Andrews, 
who, at the open casement was watching the movements 
of the newly fledged butterfly. 

“Oh! it is very beautiful,” exclaimed Emma, “ but who 
could have thought that so ugly a thing as that crawling 
caterpillar would ever have possessed such gorgeous wings 
as these ; how many colors are there, black, orange, yel- 
low, brown, and that deep crimson; and how richly they 
are variegated. ‘The butterfly is the most beautiful crea- 
ture in existence. Don’t you think so, Kate?” 

“‘ That’s just what you said about the peacock, you saw 
yesterday,” replied Kate, laughing. 

‘* And if I remember rightly,’’ remarked Miss Andrews, 
‘‘ you used the same superlative in regard to many differ- 
ent varieties in the case of stuffed birds we lately examin- 
ed, and when you looked over Dr. M.’s cabinet of sea- 
shells, you thought that of all creatures the shell-fish were 
the most highly favored, to dwell in such richly colored, 
exquisitely polished palaces.” 

“I know it,” replied Emma, slightly coloring, ‘“‘ and 
even this morning I said to myself, ‘‘ There is nothing in 
nature so beautiful as flowers, but I know they cannot be 
the most beautiful.” 

“‘ They are all alike beautiful of their kind, my dear,” 
remarked Miss Andrews, and the more minutely you ex- 
amine any one of them, the more clearly will you perceive 
in its conformation, evidences of infinite skill and wisdom. 
But to return to our butterfly. You will observe that the 
insect has two feelers, six legs and four wings. If one 
pair of these were taken from its body, it would still be 
equally capable of flight.” 

“Its wings are of a very different texture from those 
of the dragon-fly you showed me yesterday,’’ said Kate. 

“ Yes, my dear, it is by an observation of its wings that 
you may distinguish the butterfly from every other species. 
Those of the fly kind are transparent like gauze, while 
those of the beetle kind are hard and crusted. But the 
butterfly’s wing in soft, opaque, and covered with a beau- 
tiful dust, that adheres to the fingers upon the slightest 
touch, If you will bring the microscope you will perceive 
that it appears like the plumage of a bird. 

**Ts it possible,” said Emma, as she looked through the 
glass, “‘ why it really does appear like the most tiny fea- 
thers.” 

“Tt looks to me like a thousand delicate scales,” said 
Kate. ‘‘ But I never noticed the butterfly’s eyes before. 
They are extremely beautiful.” 

‘“‘ Are there not many different kinds of butterflies ?” 
asked Emma. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Andrews, ‘the catalogue of Lin- 
neus, embraces nearly eight hundred varieties, and even 
that is allowed to be incomplete. They may be divided 
into two classes, the butterfly which sports abroad all day, 
and the moth or miller, which prefers the gloom of the 
ai Weg 

‘Is the common miller a species of butterfly ?”’ inquir- 
ad Kate. 

“It is,” answered Miss Andrews, “ althopgh some of 


its instincts are different. All the tribe of female moths 
deposite their eggs soon after they leave the aurelian state, 
while there are many kinds of butterfly which flutter about 
the whole summer, wjthont depositing theirs, till the chil- 
liness of Autumn reminds them of their approaching 
fate.” 

“I am sure I never should suspect that the butterfly 
bore any relation to the moth,” remarked Emma, “ one is 
perfectly harmless and the other very destructive. I found 
my muff, the other day, almost ruined by moths, and they 
were just commencing their depredations on a cashmere 
shawl.” 

“You forget, Emma, that the butterfly in its reptile 
state, as a caterpillar, is destructive, and it is in that state 
only, that the moth produces any harm. You may ob- 
serve, about the close of spring or the commencement of 
summer, a species of small white miller fluttering about, 
often in large numbers. These deposite their eggs upon 
woolens, furs, and like substances. When they are hatch- 
ed, the moth appears in its reptile state, and immediately 
commences to devour the substance that may have receiv- 
ed it.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Emma, “ it is going to fly.” 

“Keep it, do keep it,” cried Kate, stretching forth her 
hands, “‘ don’t let it go quite yet.” 

But it was too late. The butterfly had flown. Fora 
few moments it had been moving its widgs as if trying 
them for flight, and now gracefully winged its way upon 
the soft breeze, rejoicing in the sweets of its new exis- 
tence, and bearing to the heart of him who would read it, 
a new message of love and of beauty, fresh from the hand 
of the Creator. ABBIE. 
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Embroidery was known among the inhabitants of the 
East, at a very remote period, especially that kind of cur- 
tain coverings for walls, called tapestry. These were 
woven of rich materials (now of fine wool and silk,) and 
raised and enriched with gold and silver, representing fig- 
ures of men and animals, landscapes, historical sub- 
jects, &c. 

Generally, among the ancients, they selected for this 
purpose the most grotesque compositions of men, animals, 
and plants, and by a combination of a heterogenous mass 
of subjects produced an effect peculiarly striking. Such 
was the case particularly at Tyre and Sidon, where it 
originated, and whence the art was carried into Egypt and 
Greece. ‘The Persian and Babylonian tapestries, which 
found their way into Greece at a period when she was 
about forming her system of theology, contained grotesque 
compositions, such as the body of a horse, with the head 
of a man; the body of a lion with the head and wings of 
an eagle, &c.; and it was from these that the Greeks 
drew their half-fabulous creatures called centaurs, griffins, 
et cetera. 

But when the art of embroidery received the attention 
of the more refined people of Greece, and was fostered 
with the same care that advanced the other fine arts to- 
ward perfection, its character changed, and the improved 
taste of Athens could not tolerate those grotesque compo- 
sitions which formerly covered their tapestries. These 
subjects were driven to the borders, and the centres were 
filled up with representations of objects, drawn with truth 
according to the symmetrical proportions of nature. Nor 
were tapestries for their temples and other public places, 
the only kind of embroidery employed by the Greeks, but 
the robes of their divinities (when they were dressed) were 
beautifully embroidered, as were also the mantles of those 
who were eminent for learning or prowess, or were vic- 
tors in the game. Minerva at Athens (not in the Pan- 
theon) was covered with a kind of white linen stuff, on 
which was embroidered in gold, a representation of the 
memorable actions of that goddess. The robe of Jupiter, 
though sculptured, had representations of embroidered 





work upon it; and we read that as early as the time of 








Priam, fourteen hundred years B. C. Helen and Andro. 

mache embroidered tapestries. Ezekiel mentious the 

‘* broidered work,” with which the Tyrians were clothed. 
[Practical Hlustrations of the Bible. 
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A PARABLE FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


Naomi, the young and lovely daughter of Salathiel and 
Judith, was troubled in spirit, because, at the approachin 
feast of trumpets, she would be compelled to appear in her 
plain, undyed stola, whilst some of her young acquain- 
tances would appear in blue and purple, and the fine linen 
of Egypt. Her mother saw the gloom that appeared upon 
the face of her lovely child, and, taking her apart, related 
to her this parable. A dove thus made her complaint to 
the guardian spirit of the feathered tribe : 

“Kind genius, why is*it that the hoarse-voiced and 
strutting peacock spreads his gaudy train to the sun, daz- 
zling the eyes of every beholder with his richly burnished 
neck and royal crown, the astonishment and admiration of 
each passer-by, whilst 1, in my plain plumage, am over- 
looked and forgotten by all? Thy ways, kind genius, 
seem not to be equal towards those under thy care and 
protection.” 

The genius listened to her complaint, and thus replied : 

‘I will grant thee a train similar in richness to that of 
the gaudy bird you seem to envy, and shall demand of thee 
but one condition in return.” 

“‘ What is that?” eagerly inquired the dove, overjoyed 
at the prospect of possessing what seemed to promise so 
much happiness. 

“Tt is, said the genius, that you consent to surrender 
all those qualities of meekness, tenderness, constancy and 
love, for which thy family have been distinguished in all 
time.” 

‘*Let me consider,” said the dove. ‘* No—I cannot 
consent to such an exchange. No, not for all the gaudy 
plumage, the showy train of that vain bird, will I surren- 
der those qualities of which you speak, the distinguishing 
feature of my family from time immemorial. I must de- 
cline, good genius, the conditions you propose.” 

“Then why complain, dear bird? Has Providence be- 
stowed Upon thee qualities which thou valuest more than 
all the gaudy adornings you admire? And art thou dis- 
contented still ?” 

A tear started into the eye of the dove at this mild re- 
buke of her guardian spirit, and she promised never to 
complain. 

The beautiful girl, who had entered into the story with 
deep and tender emotion, raised her fine blue eyes to meet 
her mother’s gaze, and, as they rolled upwards, suffused 
with penitential tears, she said, in a subdued tone, with a 
sinile like that assumed by all nature, when the bow of 
God appears in the heavens after a storm—‘‘ My mother, 
‘I think I know what thy story means. Let me be your 
dove; let me but have that ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and I am satisfied to see others appear in rich and 
gaudy apparel.” Marcus. 


JANE’S CHEERFULNESS. 


One day Jane came in from her playhouse, and said, 
“* Mother, I feel just like the little wren, who has his nest 
in the beam, in the wood-house.”’ 

** How is that, my dear?” 

“Why, I feel as if | wanted to chipper, chipper, chip- 
per, all the time.” 

“* Well, you may chipper as much as you please. 
know I am always glad to see you happy.” 

‘But, mother, 1 sometimes feel as though I ought not 
to enjoy myself so much, while you have to work so hard. 
I wish I could help you.” 

“You make me hap»y by being happy; and you do 
help me a great deal.” 

This was true; for, young as Jane was, she washed the 
dishes, and swept the room, and did a great deal of the 
house work. 

One day, as Jane came home from one of the neigh- 
bors, her mother said to her, “‘!’m sorry to tell you, dar- 
ling, but 1 must,—that I can’t get you the new frock we 
talked ahout. Mrs. H., has concluded to make the rest 
of Mr. H.’s shirts herself, and I cant pay for the calico.” 

She tried to smile when she said this, but she could 
not. Indeed, she looked as though her heart ached very 
badly. 

Little Jane threw her arms around her neck, and kiss- 
ed her, and said, ‘‘ No matter, mother; I can do with- 
out it.” 

Now, many little girls would have felt sorely disappoint- 
ed, and would have made some complaints, and thus in- 
creased the care and sorrow of the mother. 

Who could help loving such a girl? and yet there are 
persons in the world who will say and do things adapted 
to make such a girl very unhappy. ' 

Not long after the event above noticed, Jane happened 
to be where there were a good many boys and girls col- 
lected together. She had on a frock that was very clean, 
but it was a good deal patched. 

‘IT wouldn’t wear a frock with so’ many patches,” said 
a dark-complexioned girl, with very dirty teeth, and a fine 
calico dress soiled with several grease-spots. ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
wear a frock with so many patches.” 

“You would, if your mother was not able to get you 
another one,” said Jane, not angrily, but with a tone of 
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sadness that touched the heart of James Ferry, who over- 
heard the insulting remark. ; 

“ Well, my mother isn’t too poor, nor my father, nei- 
ther. I’ve got ever so many frocks besides this.”” 

“ You ought to be thankful for them, then,” said James, 
sternly, “and not try to hurt the feelings of a poor girl, 
who is as good as you are, and better too.” 

“© dear!” said the little aristocrat; but the steady 
aze of James’s indignant eye made her quail and keep 
silence. 

‘ James went home, and told his father what had occur- 
red in relation to Janey and what he had said. 

James’s father was a nobleman. ‘‘ What!” methinks I 
hear areader say, “a nobleman! Dukes and lords are 
noblemen. Are there any noblemen in this country ?” 

Yes, there are some true noblemen in this country ; men 
who think, feel, and act, in a noble manner. James’s fa- 
ther was one of these. He praised his son for his sympa- 
thy with the poor widow’s daughter; and when James 
asked him if he could afford to give Jane a frock, he told 
him to go to the store, and get one from any piece he 
chose. ‘There was something in his eye that looked very 
much like a tear, but a proud smile was upon his lips. 

The next day asmall bundle was left at Mrs. L.’s door, 
with Jane’s name upon it. She wondered who sent it. 
“T wish I knew whom to thank for it; 1 think I never 
saw so pretty a piece of calico in my life.” After a mo- 
ment’s silence, she added, “‘ Why, mother! I wonder I 
did not think. The good Lord has made somebody send 
it; and I must thank him for it!” And she went into her 
bedroom, and kneeled down, and returned thanks to 
God.— The Light Hearted Girl. 











Benevolence. 











THE POWER OF LOVE. 


The dungeon and the scourge were formerly considered 
the only effectual way of restraining maniacs, but expe- 
rience has proved that love is the best controlling power. 
When Pinel, the humane French physician, proposed to 
try this experiment in the Bedlam at Bicetre, many sup- 
posed that his life would fall a sacrifice. But he walked 
fearlessly into dungeons where raving maniacs had been 
chained, some ten years, some forty years; and with gen- 
tle words he convinced them that they were free to go out 
into the sunshine and open air, if they would allow him 
to remove their chains and put on straight waistcoats. At 
first they did not believe it, because they had been so of- 
ten deceived. When they found it true, nothing could 
equal their gratitude and joy. They obeyed their deliv- 
erer with the utmost docility, and finally became very 
valuable assistants in the management of the establish- 
ment. 

Dorothea L. Dix, our American Mrs. Fry, the God-ap- 


pointed missionary to prisons and alms-houses, told me } 


that experience had more than confirmed her faith in the 
power of kindness, over the insane and vicious. 

Among the hundreds of crazy people, with whom her 
sacred mission has brought her into companionship, she 
has not found one individual, however fierce and turbu- 
lent, that could not be calmed by Scripture and prayer, 
uttered in low and gentle tones. The power of religious 
sentiment over these shattered souls seems perfectly mi- 
raculous. The worship of a quiet, loving heart, affects 
them like a voice from heaven. Tearing and rending, 
yelling and stamping, singing and groaning, gradually sub- 
sides into silence, and they fall on their knees, or gaze up- 
ward with clasped hands, as if they saw through the open- 
ing darkness a golden gleam frow their Father’s throne of 
grace. 

On one occasion, this missionary of mercy was very 
earnestly cautioned not to approach a raving maniac. He 
yelled frightfully day and night, rent his garment, plucked 
out his hair, and was so violent, that it was supposed he 
would murder any one who ventured within his reach. 
Miss Dix seated herself at a little distance, and without 
appearing to notice him, began to read with serene coun- 
tenance and gentle voice, certain passages of Scripture, 
filled with the spirit of tenderness. His shouts gradually 
subsided, until at last he became perfectly still. When 
she paused, he said meekly, ‘‘ Read me some more; it 
does me good.” And when, after a prolonged season of 
worship, she said, ‘‘ I must go away now,” he eagerly re- 
plied, “* No, you cannot go. God sent you tome, and you 
must not go.” By kind words, and a promise to come 
again, she finally obtained permission to depart. ‘‘ Give 
me your hand,” said he. She gave it, and smiled upon 
him. The wild expression of his haggard countenance 
softened to tearfulness, as he said, ‘‘ You treat me right. 
God sent you” 

On another occasion, she had been leading some twenty 
or thirty maniacs into worship, and seeing them all quiet 
as lambs gathered into the Shepherd’s fold, she prepared 
to go forth to other duties. In leaving the room, she pass- 
ed an insane young man, with whom she had had several 
interviews. He stood with hands clasped, and a counte- 
nance of the deepest reverence. With a friendly smile, 
she said, ‘‘ Henry are you well to-day?” ‘ Hush !— 
hush!” replied he, sinking his voice to a whisper, and gaz- 
lug earnestly on the space around her, ‘‘ Hush! there are 
angels with you! They have given yon their yoice !” 

But let not the formalist suppose that Ae can work such 
miracles as these, in the professed name of Jesus. Vain 
is the Scripture or the prayer, repeated by rote. They 


must be the meek utterance of a heart overflowing with 
love; for to such only do the “ angels lend their voice.” 
[Mrs. Child. 








Religion. 








SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED. 


I send you an anecdotal illustration of Judges ix. 13, 
which I lately picked up in my readings. I am not aware 
on what authority the story rests; it bears the aspect of a 
trick or invention to disparage a clergyman against whom 
it is admitted the profligate Rochester had ill-will; but 
be it apocryphal or true, it equally illustrates the passage. 

The witty Earl of Rochester happened to be in compa- 
ny with King Charles II. his Queen, his Chaplain, and 
some of his ministers of state. After they had been dis- 
coursing on public business, the King of a sudden exclaim- 
ed—‘‘ Come, let us unbend our thoughts from the cares of 
state, and give us a generous glass of wine which cheereth, 
as the Scripture saith, both God and man.” ‘The queen 
hearing this, modestly said she thought there could be no 
such text in Scripture ; and that the idea seemed to her to 
be little less than blasphemy. ‘The king replied, that he 
was not prepared to turn to chapter and verse; but he was 
pretty sure he had met with it somewhere in his Scripture 
reading. The Chaplain was appealed to, and he was of 
the same opinion with the queen. Rochester suspecting 
the king to be right, and being no friend to the Chaplain, 
slipped out of the room, to enquire among the servants, if 
any of them were conversant with the Bible. They nam- 
ed David, the Scots cook, who always carried a Bible 
about him ; and David being called, recollected both the 
text, and where to find it. Rochester ordered him to be 
in waiting, and returned to the king. This text was still 
the topic of conversation ; and Rochester moved to call in 
David, who, he said, he fouud was well acquainted with 
the Scriptures. David appeared, and being asked the 
question, produced his Bible, and read the text, (Judges 
ix. 13.) The king smiled, the queen asked pardon, and 
the Chaplain blushed. Rochester now asked the Doctor 
if he could interpret the text, since it was produced ; but 
he was mute. He therefore requested David to interpret 
it, who immediately replied, ‘‘ How much wine cheereth 
man, your lordship knows; and to show you how it cheer- 
eth God, I beg leave to remind you, that, under the Old 
Testament dispensation, there were meat offerings and 
drink offerings. ‘The latter consisted of wine, which was 
typical of the blood of the Mediator; which, by a meta- 
phor, was said to cheer God, as he was well pleased in the 
way of salvation that he had appointed ; whereby his jus- 
tice was satisfied, his law fulfilled, his mercy reigned, his 
grace triumphed, all the divine perfections harmonized, 
the sinner was saved, and God in Christ glorified.” 

The above is from the London Christian Observer for 
September. It calls to our mind an occasion many years 
ago, when we ourselves were in the same predicament as 
this King’s Chaplain, and not ourselves alone, (then young 
in the ministry,) but three or four others with us. A law- 
yer of some distinction, who himself had enjoyed that 
thorough Biblical instruction, for which the children of the 
Scotch are so remarkable, quoted this passage. ‘The ac- 
curacy of the reference was questioned by some other lay- 
man, and an Appeal taken in the presence of a somewhat 
large company to the Clergy present. We all expressed 
the opinion that there was no such text in the Bible. The 
lawyer called for the Family Bible, and proved himself 
correct. This done, the subject was dismissed, for no 
Scot cook was at hand to expound it. Lest some other of 
our brethren should be taken unawares in like manner, 
and that all our readers may not only be apprised of the 
existence of this text, but prepared to explain its meaning, 
we extract it with pleasure.—Episcopal Recorder. 








Stlorality. 


THE DEATH OF A COMPANION. 
One melancholy incident connected with the death of a 
companion, is the sad change it makes in home; this is 
especially realized in the death of a wife. Man is a social 
being—God made him so, and said, “It is not good for 
man to be alone.” Conjugal happiness, where two true 
hearts beat in unison, is the purest that has survived the 
fall. Home is the only verdant spot in the dreary waste 
of time. It is the happiness of home that most resembles 
the bliss of Eden. Sin has so far marred all else, that but 
few traces of it can be found, except at home. And the 
brightest jewel—the crowning glory of home, is an amia- 
ble and virtuous wife. Home, without her, has the gloom 
and monotony of a cheerless desert—none can supply her 
place there, and nothing can compensate for her absence. 
Her sweet voice there, in the ears of a fond and doting 
husband, is more melodious than the lyre of Orpheus, the 
lute of Apollo, or the music of the spheres. Home, with- 
out her, is empty, and all the riches of the earth and ocean 
could not fill it. She is the star of hope, the rainbow of 
promise, and the centre of attraction there. For her, the 
husband can toil early and late, and cheerfully encounter 
the many reverses of fortune incident to human life. 
Whoever else may be indifferent to his success and 
prosperity, he knows that she always feels every possible 
interest in his welfare. If he is fortunate in his plans, he 
knows that she will rejoice in his success ; and if he is not 








successful, he is always sure of sympathy from her. When 
away from home, he is cheered with the thought that the 
duties that impel him from the scene of his delights will 
soon end, and admit of his return to the Eden of his bliss. 
If he is weary and sick, his mind as naturally turns toward 
home as the magnet toward the pole. But when she dies, 
all is changed. All the arrangements of the house and of 
home may continue as when she was there. There is the 
same old arm chair, and the same family Bible, and the 
same ticking of the clock in the same corner as when she 
was alive; but she is not now there; and all seems chang- 
ed, and wears the gloom of autumn and of the grave. 

I once knew a sad and mournful case of this nature. It 
was in the person of a young man, a friend of mine, with 
whom I was familiarly acquainted. Perhaps he was pecu- 
liar in some respects. He did not worship every body ; 
but when he loved, it was with all his heart. He won the 
affections of a young, lovely and accomplished girl; and 
he loved her as his own soul. In due time they were 
pledged at the altar, and their bliss was complete. They 
looked to Heaven for his blessing upon their union, and 
they did not look in vain. The husband looked upon his 
young and lovely wife as an angel of light and mercy, sent 
from heaven to guide him in his pilgrimage from earth to 
glory. Their union was blest with two lovely babes. 

_Four short years and about eight months had passed 
since their marriage, and the husband stood by the bed- 
side of his dying wife. His heart sunk within hin—hope 
died, and despair, with her raven wings, hovered round 
him. He saw her die, and it was to him like plucking 
the sun, moon and all the stars from the firmament, and 
repeating the tragical scene of that dark and memorable 
night when the destroying angel went throughout the land 
of Egypt, slaying all the first-born of man and beast. He 
could not have endured more from the horrors of the in- 
quisition, or the flames of martyrdom. It seemed like lev- 
elling all the artillery of the universe upon him at once. 
It was like tearing him in two, and like giving up the ghost; 
but he performed the sad office of closing her eyes in 
death. 

Preparations went on as usual for the funeral ; and when 
the third day arrived, a circle of weeping friends and 
mourners was seen collectin:, to perform the last sad of- 
fice of duty and affection toward the lamented dead. The 
coffin was removed ftom the house and placed in a wagon, 
ani the procession of carriages took up its slow and mourn- 
ful march toward the village church, where the nuptial 
ceremonies of my friend and the deceased had been per- 
formed but a few short years before. When the proces- 
sion began to approach the village, the slow-tolling bell 
commenced the mournful tale that the fair and loved one 
had bowed her head in death at the early age of twenty- 
one. Oh! who can tell what a multitude of pent up and 
conflicting emotions were then struggling for relief in the 
heart of the afflicted husband, as he heard the mournful 
peels of that bell of death, as they rang through the village 
and o’er the plains of E 

The procession soon arrived at the c»urch; and the 
coffin was placed near the spot where my friend and his 
lovely bride stood when they were united in marriage. 
The pen of an angel could not paint the conflicting emo- 
tions of the mind of the now bereaved husband, while con- 
trasting in his mind the scene that occurred there not 
quite five years before, with the one now before him. 
Then, his bliss was full, and his imagination was invest- 
ing the future with all the charms of uninterrupted felici- 
ty ; now, that bliss seemed as if transformed into all the 
horrors of an eternal night, where “‘ wind howls to wind,” 
and where the thick darkness was still becoming more 
dark every hour. 

The services were ended, and the large procession took 
up its solemn march for the grave yard. J saw my friend 
marching alone to the final resting place of all his earthly 
hopes ; and when he saw the coffin lowered into the grave, 
and saw the first and only woman he had ever loved, thus 
buried from his sight forever in time, he inwardly said, 
* Farewell my beloved L—; farewell until the resurrec- 
tion morning—the worms of corruption may feast upon 
thee ; out God will remember his word anc send the an- 
gel, whose mighty trumpet will by and by break in upon 
thy ears of death, and call thee forth in more than all of 
thy early charms and beauty.” On the following day he 
returned home again—but ZL. was not there—that throng 
of kind friends that had been there through the past week 
to administer to the sick one, was now gone—the atten- 
tive physician had departed, and the grief-stricken man 
was now sensibly alive to the misery and loneliness of his 
condition. Kin friends tried to cheer up his sinking and 
desponding mind ; and he was not insensible to their offi- 
ces of benevolence. But what could they do toward fill- 
ing up the mighty vacuum of themind! The room where 
she died was like asepulchre—it was as the repository of 
the dead. It had the death like solemnity that now reigns 
on the once powerful Pestra in the rocks of Edom, Oh 
who can tell the vacancy and wandering destitution of his 
mind then. He then felt that he was hanging in some 
strange vacuity of being or returning back to nothing. 

His interest in life was now lost, and the last cord but 
one was cut, that bound him to the earth. He was alone 
when in company, at the fireside, and in the public assem- 
bly. He would attempt to read and write, and study, and 
walk, and visit, all in quick succession, in quest of some 
repose to the agitated spirit within; but still the vacuum 
was there. All he saw only reminded him of her—the 
things she had made—the roads they had travelled togeth- 
er—the friends they had visited in company, only recalled 











her more distinctly to the mind. He seemed to himself 
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“like some vapor, eddying in the world of chance, and 
soon to vanish everlastingly’’ from the earth. Nature soon 
become déest in all the beauties of spring and summer, 
but to him all was withered with the frost of desolation. 
His was the sorrow that none knows but such as have ex- 
perienced the same kind of affliction. —Methodist Protes. 





Editorial. 
MISCHIEVOUS GEORGE, 
Or, the Cold Bath. 
It was a cold, frosty morning in January. The ground was 
covered with snow, and the hills presented a smooth, icy surface, 


which tempted all the boys in the town of S.*to try their new 
sleds or skates. Among the youths who yielded to this tempta- 


tion, were three brothers, who full of fun, and anxious for a frol- 


ic, left their comfortable home to try the ice. 


But I must introduce my readers to the young trio. George, 


the eldest, was a fine boy of fifteen, with many good qualities, 
but so fond of mischief, that he was constantly playing tricks 


upon his companions, and particularly on his youngest brother, 
Frank, who was too good-natured to inform his father, and too | 
forgiving to resent his tricks. Henry, the second, was a gener- | 


ous, noble boy of twelve, always inclined to take F'rank’s part, 
and to revenge his injuries; while Frank himself was a good- 
natured, pleasant little fellow, and the pet of the village. 

Having thus made my young friends acquainted with the broth- 
ers, 1 will at once conduct them to the steep side hill, where the 
boys are already preparing for their fun, George, having tied 
on his skates, is trying whether the snow is frozcn hard enough 
to bear him, while Henry on his new sled has already reached 
the bottom of the hill, and is half across the meadow. Mean- 
while, Frank is contenting himself with running and sliding, for 
this he considered almost as good as skating. 

But Frank is not permitted long to indulge in this pleasure, 
for George taking his silk handkerchief out of his pocket, calls 
out, “ Here Frank, catch hold of this, and I will give you a first 
rate slide.” Delighted at the propect, the unsuspicious boy takes 
hold of the end of the handkerchief, and George darts off down 
the hill, with Frank at his heels. Smoothly and rapidly, the two 
boys glide over the snow, till they have almost reached the riv- 
er, not very far from the foot of the hill. Now although the riv- 
er was frozen hard, yet there was one place where the ice had 
been recently broken, and here it is not thick enough to bear 
much weight. The boys have almost reached this place, when 
suddenly, George lets go of the pocket handkerchief, and leaves 
poor Frank to stop himself as he can. In vain the poor boy 
catches hold of the rough snow; he only scratches his hands, 
and in spite of all his resistance, he comes sliding on the thin 
ice. The ice cracks and breaks, and poor Frank is up to his 
neck, in the cold water. Fortunately, it is not very deep, but 
there is ice all around him, and as he catches hold of it to pull 
himself out, it breaks off, and lets him down again into the 
water. 

Meanwhile, George stands by, and makes the mountains ring 
with his shouts of laughter. He knows the water is not deep, 
and he thinks it the most ludicrous scene he ever beheld. But 
suddenly his merriment ceases, for Henry, who had witnessed 
the whole scene, burning with indignation at the treatment of his 
little brother, seizes George by the shoulders, and thrusts him 
down face foremost into the snow, where he finds something to 
cool his mirth. Having thus revenged Frank’s sufferings, Henry 
hurries to the help of his brother, and soon extricates him froin 
his painful situation. 

Shivering and dripping, Frank reached home, accompanied by 
Henry, who told the whole story to his father. Frank, however, 
soon recovered from his cold bath, by the aid of warm clothes, 
and the great wood fire in the kitchen. But George had the 
worst of the joke, for his father thought that Solomon’s prescrip- 
tion in such cases, (I believe most children know what that is,) 
would do him good. It will give my young friends pleasure to 
know that the prescription had its desired effect, and cured mas- 
ter George of playing any more such jokes on his younger 


brother. W. D. 
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DEATH OF HENRY HOMES. 


It becomes our painful duty to announce the death of that most 
excellent man, Henry Homes. He died at his residence in Mid- 
dleboro’, on Sunday morning, Oct. 19, aged 69 years, 

Mr. Homes was the senior partner of the well known firm of 
Homes & Homer; a firm whose very name is associated in our 
minds with all that is honest, upright and trustworthy in busi- 
ness, and all that is kind and charitable in social life. It is but 
a few months, since Mr. Homer was called home; and now his 
beloved partner in business, and associate in every good work is 
called to follow him. What must be the meeting of two such 
men in Heaven?—men who have spent their lives together in 
doing good on earth? And what numbers must there be—the 
recipients of their kindness,* and the objects of their benevolence 
while on earth—ready to welcome them into “everlasting habi- 
tations!” The language of Holy Writ may with great propriety 
be applied to these partners in business and benevolence: 
“They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their deaths 
they were not [long] divided.” 

The funeral services were attended at Park street Meeting 
House, on Wednesday 22d ult. in the afternoon, in the following 
order} Reading wt oe agg, ot by Rev. D. M. Lord; Address 


| by Rev. E. Beecher; Prayer by Rev. S. Aiken; accompanied 
| by a Dirge, written for the occasion by W. B. Tappan, and ap- 
| propriate Music by the Choir. 


* The Editor of the Youth’s Companion cannot refrain on this 
occasion, from a grateful acknowledgment of the kindness he re- 
ceived from these excellent men, before the commencement of 
the Boston Recorder, and afterwards. In the hard times of the 
| last war, and a few years that succeeded, with little means, and 
| a large fumily to support, to have kind and able friends step in 
and offer profitable work and prompt payment, and that out of 
their own line of business, with -no motive but Christian kind- 
ness; and to persevere for many years in similar acts of friend- 
ship—cannot but impress gratitude on a susceptible heart, even 
though more than thirty years had elapsed since those disinter- 
ested acts of kindness had commenced. They will “in no wise 
lose their reward,” and may their descendants ever find such 
friends as they have been to many others. 


—oaeaeaeEermmem—=™”’. 


THE COPARTNERSHIP RENEWED. 


‘T'wo partners traded in our busy town, 

Dealing in hardware. Winged with fair renown, 

Their names flew wide. The good old fashioned rule 

Contented them, taught in the Christian school, 

To do to others as they still required 

Others to do to them. Their hearts inspired 

With charity, they gave the liberal gold. 

Their love for Jesus and for souls complete, 

They wanderers won to the Redeemer’s fold,— 

Sitting, themselves, like children, at his feet. 

Thus years rolled on and thus old age drew nigh, 

Without its winter.. Or to live or die, 

Was Christ, or gain, to these of upward wing, 

Whose spirits revelled in perpetual spring. 

The junior sickened—died—his end was peace ;— 

Yet can the union of the righteous cease? 

Scarce four brief moons had filled their silver horn 

Ere saw the senior rays that sweetly dawn 

And break in glory ; and on shores of bliss 

He met hia partner with an angel’s kiss. 

Now, to their myriad gaze who walk in white, 

Shine “ Homes & Homer” in excess of light. 
Boston Recorder.) * 
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THE POOR BOY. 


I know I am poor; but lam not ragged, and I will try to be 
honest. Ican go to Sunday School, and there I get many a 
tract and pretty book. And my teacher says, if I get the know]l- 
edge of Christ, I shall be richer than many a man who owns a 
million of dollars. Yes,{am poor! But I am not poor enough 
to steal, to beg, or to lie. And 1 am not near poor enough to sell 
on Sundays, or to go to grog shops. 

What if am poor? My teacher says the blessed Saviour was 
poor. He says the Apostles were poor. And he says, God loves 
the poor. 

I will sing a little before I work : 


“He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is poor, no pride ; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide!” 


Thank ’ye for that, good John Bunyan! They say you were 
a poor boy yourself once; no better than a tinker. Very well, 
you are rich enough now, I dare say. 

I don’t see, after all, but that I can sing as gaily, as if I hada 
thousand dollars. Money does not lighten people’s hearts. ‘There 
is Squire Jones ; he is rich; but I never heard him sing 4 hymn 
in my life. His cheek is paler than mine, and his arm is thin- 
ner; and I am sure he can’t sleep sounder than I do. 

’ No, I am not so poor either. This fine spring morning, I feel 
quite rich. The fields and flowers are mine. The red clouds 
yonder, where the sun is going to rise, aremine. All these rob- 
ins and thrushes and larks are mine. I never was sick in my 
life. I have bread and water. What could money buy for me, 
more than this ? 

I thought I was poor ; but lam rich. The birds have no purse 
or pocket-book ; neither have I. They have no pains or aches ; 
neither have I. They have food and drink; so have I, They 
are cheerful; soam I. They are taken care of by their Creator; 
so am I.— Youth’s Penny Gazette. 
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THE “SONG OF THE SHIRT” ILLUSTRATED. 


On Monday week, Mr. Wakly held an inquest at the Nelson’s 
Head, York-place, Portmansquare, England, on the body of 
Louisa Porter, aged four months, the infant child of a wretched 
parent, who is doomed to 


“Sew at once, with a double thread, 
A sHROUD as well as shirt !” 


Fanny Porter, a respectable-looking woman, but whose appear- 
ance indicated that she “earned her bread by the sweat of her 
brow,” stated she was the mother of the deceased, whom she had 
brought up “by the hand,” as she could not give it the breast, 
in consequence of being compelled to earn a lJivelihvod for her 
other four children, her husband having deserted her. On the 
previous Friday deceased suddenly became ill, and soon after- 
wards expired. Eliza Scales stated, that deceased’s mother 
worked at shirt-meking, late and early, to obtain a livelihood for 
her children, over whom she watched with the fondest anxiety, 
which prevented her giving her infant its natural support, and 
whom she was therefore compelled to feed with bread and milk. 
From morning until night she was engaged at her needle. The 
coroner, after commenting upon the hard fate of the overworked 
and ill paid females engaged in shirt-making, said, that if the 
woman Porter could have suckled her infant, the probability was 
that the latter would have lived, whereas the mother had to work, 
and it was her infant’s lot to die a premature death. The jury 
agreed with the coroner, and returned a verdict of “natural 
death.” The body of me a which was brought into the 
court-room, was a complete skeleton, presenting the appea 

of bones in a skin Pa Patriot. . _ assent 











WOMAN’S CHARITY. 


That was-a beautiful idea of the wife of an Irish school-mas. 


poor scholars, but when increased in worldly goods, began t 
think that he could not afford to give his service for nothing. 

“ Oh, James, don’t say the like o’ that,” said the gentle-hear, 
ed woman, “don’t—a poor scholar never came into the house 
that I don’t feel as if he brought fresh air from heaven with him— 
I never miss the bit I give them—my heart warms to the sof, 
homely sound of their bare feet on the floor, and the door almos: 
opens of itself to let them in.” _ 








Poetry. 








— 


{> The following very thrilling lines can hardly be appre. 
ciated in this country ; but in England, where they were written, 
their force may be more adequately felt. We have been requeg,. 
ed several times to copy them, and we have done so, though 
some of our readers have doubtless seen them before. 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly yags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! . 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the “song of the shirt!” 


* Work! work! work! 

While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work -—work ! 

Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s oh! to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 

If ruts is Christian work! 


“ Work—work—work ! 
Till the brain begins to swim; 
Work—work—work ! 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and’seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in my dream! 


“Oh! men with sisters dear! 
Oh! men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives ! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread 
A sHROUD as well asa shirt! ; 


But why do I talk of death, 
That phantom of grisly bone; 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fast I keep: 
Oh God! that bread should be so dear. 
And flesh and blood so cheap! , 


“ Work—work—work! 
My labor never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of s 
A crust of bread—and rags: 

A shattered roof, and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 


“ Work—work—work ! 
From weary chime to chime; 
Work—work—work ! 
As prisoners work, for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed. 
As well as the weary hand! 


* Work—work—work ! 
In the dull December light; 
And work—work—work ! 
When the weather is warm and bright: 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the Spring. 


“Oh! but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet; 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet ; 
For only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 

And the walk that costs a meal. 


“Qh! but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief, 

No blessed leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief; 

A little weeping would ease my heart— 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread.” 
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With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread ; 
Stitch—stitch—stitch— 
In poverty, hunger and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tones could reach the rich— 


ter, who, whilst poor himself, had given gratuitous instruction yp 
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She sung this “Song of the Shirt !” 








